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Tanks to the Rev. M. C. H. Bird and other correspondents 
there is again a liberal budget of Notes from which to compile a 
Report for ‘ The Zoologist,’ and, as usual, the subject of migra- 


_ tion comes to the front; this will always apply to the East 


Coast, and to Norfolk in particular, where the advent of our 
oversea migrants attracts so much attention. As a rule these 
autumnal birds probably leave the Continent of Europe after 


dusk, 7. e. between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m., and if they have a wind 
behind them they fly very rapidly, we may be sure. If these 


migrants start from Holland it may be only a transit for them of 
four or five hours, if from Denmark nine or ten, if from the 
south of Norway about twelve. This is crediting them with the 
power of flying forty miles an hour, which, with a favourable 
wind, I feel sure they would do. 

The map (p. 122) shows comparatively, how short is the dis- 
tance from the Continent to England, and how easy it must be 
to birds in fine weather to effect the passage. 

What delays migratory birds and makes their journey from | 
the east a long and often dangerous one are mist, rain, head- — 
winds, and unsettled weather generally. Yet these are the con- 
ditions under which we repeatedly find them on the coast of . 
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Norfolk, for it is such weather which, by retarding their passing 
on, brings them under the cognizance of Norfolk naturalists. 
~The Vernal Migration.— Many persons remarked on the 
scarcity of Nightingales during the summer; Spotted Fly- 
catchers also, Willow-Wrens, and every kind of Warbler were 
far short of their usual numbers, Whitethroats were not to be 
seen, and the deficiency in Reed- and Sedge- Warblers was pointed 
out to Mr. Bird on the Broads. Something must have befallen 
them, and in all probability the cause was the snow which fell 
on April 23rd, and which, although not so deep in Norfolk as in 
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many counties, began to freeze again while it was still melting, 
and the next morning greenhouses exhibited rows of icicles. 


The Autumnal Migration.—There were three features in the. 


autumn migration which call for remark, firstly, the great num- 
bers of Redstarts on Sept. 23rd—but these were concentrated on a 
small area; secondly, the wave of Rooks, Crows, and Starlings on 
Oct. 18th and 19th; and, thirdly, the abundance of Woodcocks, 
which also occurred in many other counties, and the chief part 
of which, as usual, did not arrive until December. It is inter- 


, 
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esting to compare our migration notes with those kept by 
Mr. J. L. Bonhote, on the opposite side of the North Sea, be- 
tween Sept. 15th and Oct. 10th (see ‘Ornis,’ 1909, p. 162). 
Mr. Bonhote’s station was on Texel Island, on the north coast of 
Holland, but on the whole there is less agreement between our 
Norfolk observations and those kept by him than might be 


expected. _ His first observations on the Starling are “large 
immigrations took place between Sept. 20th and 22nd,” but not 
many of them came to Norfolk. It is true that, rising early on 


the 20th, [ noted, at 5.80 a.m., the presence of several Star- 
lings, which I concluded had come in during the night, and at 
8 a.m. I rode down to the cliff, but could not see any more 
coming in, nor in the afternoon, when the wind had got up and — 
was §.S.E. Again, Mr. Bonhote’s October dates of immigrations | 
of Starlings to the Dutch coast do not fit in with ours very well, 
but his dates for the Redstarts do, the large increase noticed on 


Sept. 24th coinciding with the rush between Wells and Cromer | 


on Sept. 28rd and 24th. But the greatest discrepancy, and one 
which is very suggestive, is in the case of the House-Martin, 
which was so very-abundant in Norfolk, and of which Mr. Bonhote 


only saw one individual, thus indicating that Martins follow the 


west coast-line of the North Sea and not the east when they go 
south. His remarks on the Bar-tailed Godwit show, although 
dates do not quite coincide, that these birds were just as abundant 
in Holland as upon our East Coast, for on Sept. 15th and 16th, 
Mr. Bonhote tells us, enormous numbers were present, but most 
of them left on the 17th, by which time they had diminished in 


Norfolk. There was nothing in Norfolk to coincide with the 


incredible numbers of Oystercatchers and Great Black-backed 
Gulls seen by him; indeed, the latter is always rare with us in 
comparison with the Lesser Black-backed Gull. 

Diphtheria in Wood-Pigeons.—The diphtheric affection which 
decimated the Wood-Pigeons in some counties did not manifest 
itself so largely in Norfolk as elsewhere, but not a few were 
picked up by gamekeepers during January, February, and March. 
Two or three which came under examination had their mouths 
more or less blocked up with a viscid yellow substance, which 
was enough to prevent their feeding, if it did not in time kill them 


by suffocation. The disease, fortunately, « does not appear to be 
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very communicable to other birds,* and no Pheasants that I am 
aware of took it in this part of England. : 
New Norfolk Species.—The county is credited with two new | 
birds. A Little Bunting (Emberiza pusilla, Pall.), an Asiatic 
species which seems to be spreading westwards, was killed in 
October, and was sent to Mr. H. F. Witherby, and by him 
exhibited at a meeting of the Ornithologists’ Club. Its small 
size sufficiently distinguishes it from the other Buntings, as well 
as the brown colour of the sides of the head. The other species - 
is Baird’s Sandpiper, Tringa bairdi (Coues), which was shot 
Hunstanton on Sept. 16th, 1903, a month which, on referring to 
‘The Zoologist,’ will be seen to have witnessed a great East. 
Coast immigration (cf. Zool. 1904, p. 209). This rarity, which 
was not recorded at the time, and has only been recently brought 
to the knowledge of Norfolk naturalists, was received on the 
19th by Mr. George Bristow, taxidermist, St. Leonards, and 
examined while still in the flesh by Mr. M. J. Nicoll, himself 
the shooter of the first British 7’. bairdi (‘British Birds,’ i. 
p. 15), and it has since passed into Sir Vauncey Crewe’s collec- 
tion at Calke Abbey. This Sandpiper is closely allied to Bona- 
parte’s Sandpiper (7’. fuscicollis), but is slightly larger, and its — 
- ash-grey colour is not so uniform in winter, and there is rather 
less white on the upper tail-coverts. These two additions bring 
the Norfolk list up to three hundred and eighteen, only seven - 
short of Mr. Nelson’s total for Yorkshire. 
~The rainfall for 1908 was 24°31 in. 


J ANUARY. 


1st.—The New Year began with the arrival of two Pintails on 
a protected pond at Marsham (Miss Buxton), a Gadwall (W. - 
Lowne), and some other commoner fowl. On the 5th Mr. B. Dye 
notes three Tufted Ducks, and on the 6th twenty-seven were ~ 
counted at one end of Fritton Lake, where they mixed freely with 
Miss Buxton’s pinioned wildfowl, and showed their tameness by 
diving for wheat thrown to them, a food they highly relish, while 
paying but little regard to the distributor standing on the bank. 

On the 12th the lake was frozen over, and Mr. Buxton had a 


* Tt was some disease of this nature which affected the Tawny Owl de- 
scribed in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1902, p. 84. 
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fine view of a Peregrine Falcon, which stooped twice at a drake 

Pochard on the ice, at the second stoop felling it as it rose, and 
at the same time recovering with wonderful adroitness, just when 
it seemed as though it must dash itself to pieces on the ice. 


FEprRuary. 


7th.—Twelve Long-eared Owls counted by Mr. Bird as they 
flew out of one Scotch fir-tree adjoining Calthorpe Broad, near 
the sea; this was a notable number to see in one flock. 
17th. — Luminous Barn-Owls.— Under this date Mr. L. C. 
Farman writes from Haddiscoe about the shining Owl which was 
seen there last December (Zool. 1908, p. 185) :—‘‘I have again 
seen the luminous Owl; this time it was on a marsh near where 
I first saw it [on Dec. 25th, 1907]. I endeavoured to get to it, 
but the ditch was wide, and whilst going round to the gate it 
moved off across the marshes.”’ The identical bird had been 
seen shining in the same locality by another observer on 
Feb. 12th, the week before Mr. Farman encountered it. In a 
second letter, describing its appearance more fully, Mr. Farman 
says: —‘ The light was exceedingly bright, resembling an electric 
light, but of course more dim as distance widened, but even at a 
great distance at times it showed very bright.’ Sufficient 
evidence has been brought forward to prove that luminosity in 
‘nocturnal birds is after all not so very rare a phenomenon, 
though seldom approaching the exceptional brilliancy of these 
Norfolk Owls, but often enough to be the origin of a good many 
will-o’-the-wisp stories. As has been pointed out by Sir Digby 
Pigott, who was the first to bring these circumstances before 
naturalists, similar birds have been seen before. It will be re- 
membered that it was the pair at Twyford, some thirty miles 
| from Haddiscoe, which aroused the chief interest in 1907. They 
---- geem to have covered a great deal of ground in their nocturnal 
\ wanderings, for one of them was twice seen in March, 1908, 
at Dereham by Mr. H. Wormald, glowing with exceptional 
brilliancy. At Twyford a luminous Owl was seen as late as 
May, 1908. On May 38rd Mr. R. Purdy and Mr. Hegg watched 
its shining light as it hunted the meadows about 11 p.m. for 
field-mice ; but it was never seen again though searched for, and 
Mr. Purdy is of opinion that it moulted its feathers, and with 
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them its luminosity disappeared, and the same was doubtless the 
case with the one at Haddiscoe, of which no more has been 
heard. Soon after this I was informed by Lord Lindley that he 
had an ash-stump in his grounds displaying a superficies of 
about eight inches of luminosity. That there is some connec- 
tion between luminous trees and luminous Owls is the general 
opinion here, and is highly probable. The fact that it was the 
Owl’s breast which emitted the chief glow would be thus accounted 
for, as that part would come most 1 in contact with the decaying 
wood of a hollow tree. 

: 22nd.—A very high wind, which began in the south-west, and 
at 4 p.m. had mounted to a gale (force, 4-5), and which in Scot- . 
land rose to a hurricane (force, 11 at Wick), did some damage to 
timber. An arm came off an elm which contained a Tawny 
Owl's nest and a rotten egg, while among other trees which 
suffered was a tall silver-fir at Stratton Strawless, on which a 
large flock of Rooks and a few Jackdaws had taken refuge from 
the force of the wind. These were all whipped to the ground 
with the falling fir-tree, and no fewer than sixty-two dead ones, 
as IT am informed by the owner, were found by his keepers lying 
on the ground amongst its branches next morning. . Another 
curious thing which came under the cognizance of my friend 
Mr. Bird was that during the gale a tree in falling knocked off 
the head of .a Wood-Pigeon. It appears to have brought Swans 


to Breydon, as Mr. B. nye informs me of three Bewick’s Swans 
being shot. 


Marcu. 
ie —By the 12th Kestrels were paired, and Mr. Lowne was 
told of five Wood-Larks being seen on Yarmouth Denes. 

_ 28rd.—Rooks and Thrushes have begun to nest. This is the 
first warm day since the snow, and Mr. Bird reports Bittern 
booming, Snipe drumming, and Frogs wait on the authority 
of the marshman. | 

31st.—N.W. strong. The first Spoonbill to visit Breydon ; 
Broad came to-day, and stayed five days (Jary), and it is the first 
our Society’s watcher has ever registered in March, the next 
earliest date being April 8th, 1898. This year has also given us 
the latest occurrence of the oe viz. on Nov. 21st. * 


See p. 136. 
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APRIL. 


Q2nd.—Mr. Lowne reports three Black Redstarts seen, but 
fortunately not shot, at Yarmouth, and on the i2th three more 
appeared, which were considered to be different ones. — 

12th.—Bittern heard booming (Bird), and a few days after- 

wards three Garganey Teal were seen by the broadman, and 
another sign of summer was a Greater Spotted Woodpecker 
investigating a hole in a large sycamore at Northrepps. At 
Dereham a pair of these Woodpeckers chose'a wild cherry, and 
nested in a hole only six feet from the ground (H. Wormald). 
The young from this nest were hand-reared by Mr. Wormald. 

22nd.— Four young Tawny Owls in one of my tubs. A 

- young one was found as early as March 16th at Langham (N. 
Rippingall). 
29th.—A Stilt reported to Mr. Bird on our largest as 
far as we know it was not shot. It flew within a few yards of 
the broadman. 3 

May. 

1st. — Osprey seen at Hickling, and about a week afterwards 

another at Barningham, and on the 19th a third was caught on 
_ a smack only a few miles out to sea in hazy weather, and taken 
alive to Mr. Bunn. 

18th.—W.N.W. Four Spoonbills were seen by Jary to fly 
over Breydon, but being high tide they did not alight. One of 
them, however, returned on the 19th (S.W.), and remained until 
the 27th, about which time Mr. C. Borrer saw one at Cley (date 
unnoted). 

27th.—Fieldfare at Mundesley (B. | 

28th.—H.N.E., 3-4. An Avocet pitched on Breydon Broad, 
and was seen on ares or four days by the birdwatcher. Another, 
or the same, was seen, as I learn from Mr. Bird, on the 28th, at 
Hickling, and some time during the month a small flock visited 
the north coast of the county, which were believed by Mr. Raia 
to number seven. 


JUNE. 


3rd. Mr. Bird announces the presence of a Porphyrio at 
Horsey, where one of the principal broadmen saw it on June 
drd, and afterwards it was seen again on the Barton Broad, five 
miles away, where it remained so late as Aug. 7th. 


é 
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11th.—An Osprey was seen by Mr. Cole to pass over Cromer, 


and about this time the same or another appeared on the 


Broads. The occurrence of a Red-footed Hobby at Sandringham 
(date unnoted) has already been put on record by Mr. Tuck 
(Zool. 1908, p. 394), as also the watching of a pair of Marsh- 
Harriers by Mr. W. P. Pycraft, the same, no doubt, which Mr. 
Bird reports as being observed playing together in the air. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that they escaped the gun and snare. 

28th.—Two Pallas’s Sand Grouse seen at Brancaster golf- 
‘links by Mr. F. H. Partridge (‘ Field’); a large flock had also 
been seen about the end of May at Blakeney (C. Ram). 


JULY. 
7th.—The keeper at Horsey tells Mr. Bird that there have 


been eight or ten Grey Crows on his beat, probably — on 
passage, as they could hardly have been residents. 


8th.—Shortly after this a pair of Garganey Teal were seen. 
by the watcher on Breydon, and Mr. Bird heard of a nest being | 
unintentionally mown out at Hickling, the Duck hurt and the 


eggs spoilt, which was all the more to be regretted, as it was the 
only nest known to the men this year. 


29th.—A flock of ten Scoter Ducks in Yarmouth roadstead 


(A. Patterson). 
AvausT. 


~ 81st.—A young Shag which had lost its way was so tame or 
so foolish as to perch on the hand-rail of Cromer Pier, where it 


was an object of considerable attention until one of the visitors 
knocked it into the sea (H. Cole). Shortly after this three Shags 
were offered to Mr. Roberts, one of which was possibly the ex- 
ample above mentioned, and two more were seen flying up and 
down the pier at Hunstanton, as if they wished to settle on it, 


SEPTEMBER. | 


A1st.—W.S.W., 5. Following on last night’s gale, to-day was 
wet and stormy with high gusts of wind, and it may have been 
on that account that my son and I saw many waders along the 
shore, including more Bar-tailed Godwits than I ever remember. 
Mr. Patterson and Mr. Dye announced the presence of these birds 
in similar abundance on Breydon mud-flats, where the former a 
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few days later saw about three hundred in one flock; and, as has 
been already said, they were equally abundant on the north-east 
coast of Holland, according to Mr. Bonhote. It has often struck 
me, when looking over some Norfolk shore-shooter’s bag of God- 
wits, Dunlins, Turnstones, Redshanks, and Knots, how enormous — 
was the preponderance of birds of the year in the first week of 
September, the percentage of adults, as proved by their plumage, 
being often only about two or perhaps three. It was the case 
this year with the Bar-tailed Godwits. Now, as these young 
waders have never been south before, it is clear that they have 
not the aid of memory to travel by, but the sight of coast-lines, 
coupled with an instinct that they must go south, probably does 
avail them. Continuing our walk, two lots of Teal got up, and a 
fine adult Richardson’s Skua chasing Terns gave us an unusual 
pleasure. Although adult Skuas are rare, young ones are always 
to be seen at. the beginning of September. The next day the wind 
had gone down (N.N.W., 1; one thunder-squall), and Mr. EK. C. 
Arnold writes that he visited the Morston Marshes, but saw little 
except Curlew. A gunner on Breydon was more fortunate, for 
an adult Sabine’s Gull in full summer plumage was obtained on 
the Broad, and taken to Mr. E. C. Saunders, who made the 
following note while it was still warm :—‘ Eyes a very dark brown, 
eyelids crimson, bill black but bright yellow at the tip, the black 
colour of the head coming well down the neck, where it was 
so black as to form a collar.” Although young Sabine’s Gulls 
have several times occurred, Norfolk has never before had an 
| - 4th.—A young Shag,t taken at Cley, and the Steen dev 
onet was caught alive on Cromer beach, which, being put on a 
pond, fed well for a time, and then died. On examining its 
anatomy I could find no air-cells such as the Gannet possesses, ~ 
or any indication of internal cells. On the 11th anothert was 
taken alive by a boy at the foot of Overstrand cliff, where it had 
probably been left by the receding tide. — 
7th.—N.W., 1. Mr. E. C. Arnold notes a migration of Tit- 
larks, also a Chiffchaff and two Sedge-Warblers near the shore, 
and at least one Blue-headed Wagtail, and a Pectoral Sandpiper, 
which he saw at intervals up to the 17th. Yesterday a Hoopoe 
was seen on the cliff by Mr. Hoare, and other birds are reported, 
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e.g. & Waterhen standing much out of place on a road, a Barn- 
Owl which had just come over, and forty Mistle-Thrushes on an 
 “olland,” where they had not been before. It is evident, there- 


fore, that migration was going on with many species. The great 


quantity of House-Martins and the many Swallows to be seen in 
the vicinity of Cromer was certainly remarkable, although this 
annual gathering to the coast has been often observed. This 
autumn the assemblage was very marked; House-Martins largely 
preponderated, and as they keep constantly passing on the 
question is, Where do they all come from? How far the coast 
is supplied with them it is difficult to say, but apparently for a 
- long way they are tobe seen. Although this wave of Hirundines 


is strongest by the seaside, a great many are to be seen inland, 


and the total number which travel across Kast Norfolk must be 
something prodigious. In the spring there is again a corre- 


sponding coast movement, which Mr. Ram tells me assumes 


large proportions at Blakeney and thereabouts. September is 
always a likely month for Honey-Buzzards, and Mr. Masefield is 


quite right in thinking that this year marks an incursion of these | 


inoffensive Hawks, whose presence quickly roused wrath in the 
mind of the unthinking Norfolk gamekeeper. I believe the first 


to come to Norfolk was on the 7th, on which day a large raptorial 


bird + was flying over Runton golf-links, with eight little birds in 


attendance. Nine or ten more were accounted for, but I hope — 
only four were killed; neither of the three + submitted to me — 


were in adult plumage, which is rarely met with. We have also 
had more Kestrels than usually come over. : 
11th.—N., 1. Mr. B.C. Arnold has made the clever accom- 
panying drawing (Plate II.) of an immature Barred Warbler, shot 
on the 11th by a friend of his among the salt-wort bushes on 
the shore. The next day another occurred at Wells to Mr. F. G. 
Penrose (‘ British Birds,’ p. 200); wind still N., 1. It is hardly 
likely that these two were the only ones. 
15th.—W., 1. An evident arrival of Kestrels+ this week at 
Cromer, and the week after more came, four being seen to make 
the beach one day, but no Merlins were seen. 
17th.—W., 1. A great flock of Lapwingst on the salt- 


(19th.—S,, 1. Ninety House-Martins,t as near as they could 
be counted, on the south of my house. . 
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1. Considerable quantities of Pied Flycatchers 
reported to be on the coast by Mr. Borrer and Mr. Knights (date — 
‘unnoted). 

- 9%nd.—W.,1. Very thick and misty all day by the sea, while 
near Norwich there was a very heavy fall of rain, amounting 
at Keswick to 1°75 in. in a few hours. This state of things, I 
am informed by Mr. Barclay, drove the Bearded Tits from their | 
recesses in the reeds, so that in going round Hoveton Broad he 
saw thirty or more sitting on the reed-tops, a number which the 
broadman had never seen exceeded in that particular locality. 

23rd.—S., 1, fine. This was a day of migration, or rather a 
reaping of the fruits of yesterday’s would-be migration, which 
was an abortive one, being retarded by a thick mist which for 
nearly twenty-four hours enveloped the coast of Norfolk. It 
might be safely predicted that such a state of the atmosphere 
would cause a congestion in the stream of migratory birds con- 
verging on Blakeney, some of which may have started from 
inland places on the Continent when it was quite fine; accord- 
ingly observers had their chance. I wish I had had the luck to 
_ have been on the shore, but a good observer was therein Mr. F. J. 
Richards, who has given some account of what transpired on 
this and the two following days. About 10 a.m. the first signal 
of a movement was the presence of an immature Red-breasted 
Flycatcher and a Ring-Ouzel, but the chief migration set in during | 
_ the afternoon, when a variety of foreign migrants deployed on a 
line of coast of a little more than a mile. One feature of the 
Inrush was the suddenness with which these various species 
q demonstrated their presence in the salt-wort bushes, which Mr. 
j Richards and his son and Ram knew to have been empty a short 
_ time before. Apart from great numbers of Redstarts, the new- 
comers consisted of Pied Flycatchers, Blackcaps, Garden- 
Warblers,. Yellow-browed Warblers (2), Willow- Warblers (?), Ring- 
Ouzels, Bluethroat (1), Blue-headed Wagtail, and other com- 
| moner birds. Mr. Ram told me that some of these little birds 
| seemed to drop down into the salt-wort bushes from the sky, but 
| — one or two at a time, and so small are they that no one sees them 
until they are already in the shelter of the bushes. It is just, 
he says, as if they had sprung out of the earth by magic, but 
there they are, and delighted to be on land again. 
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24th.—S., 1. An adult male Red-breasted Flycatcher t—a 
species ‘Which was added to the county list in 1890—in excep- 
tionally rich plumage, was detected perched on a smack anchored 
‘inside the bar, the same ship, I am told, that the Desert Wheat- 
ear alighted upon last year, and, having afterwards the im- 
prudence to fly to shore, was presently shot, as recorded by | 
Mr. F. J. Richards in ‘ British Birds’ (p. 200). Another Yellow- 
browed Warbler was identified by a reliable observer, and ~ 
among other birds seen were several Bluethroats, two Siskins, 
one Wryneck, one or two Blackcaps, some Garden-Warblers, a 
few Ring-Ouzels, a good many Pied Flycatchers, and hundreds 
of Common Redstarts. The Redstarts were especially numerous 
over about four miles of coast, and a good many spread much 
further (Sir D. Pigott); for three days their numbers had abated 
but very little. 

25th.—No wind at all ; edad out at 5.80 a.m., 7.30 a.m., 
and 9.80 a.m.; no migrants visible; distance from the ‘sea one 
mile. Another Red-breasted Flycatcher in the salt-wort bushes, 
and more Bluethroats met with (Richards).. Spotted Crakes 
reported from Breydon (B. Dye) and Ruston (Bird). A Willow- 
Warbler shot at. Cley (date unnoted) is assigned by Mr. C. B. 
Ticehurst and Mr. H. F. Witherby to the — race, Phyllo- 
scopus trochilus eversmannt. 

— 26th.—W., 1, very fine. Twoor ‘three sina parties of Sand- 
wich Ternst at no great distance from the beach, apparently in 
pursuit of sand-eels. A good many Wheatears and Redstarts, 
but no Bluethroats. We also saw six or seven Gannets,t all of 
them immature, being probably from three to four months 
old, which repeatedly spits from a good height into the sea 
for fish. | 

28th.—S., 8, cold. — A Swift seen on the salt-marshes by 
Ms. T. &. ie and another by Mr. Pinchin, and a third at 
Wells by Mr. Fox, as well as one the day before at Yarmouth by 
Mr. Knights—all of them very late birds, perhaps to some 
extent benumbed by cold, and so retarded in their southward 
flight. The 29th was much warmer, and they probably took 
advantage of it, as no more were seen. 

~ 80th.—Maximum shade temperature 76°6° (A. Preston). At 
Yarmouth Mr. Saunders had a Fork-tailed Petrel, and on 
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Oct. 6th Mr. Bird notes one at Hickling Broad. [These dates 
do not synchronise with the large numbers blown on to the 
north-west coast of England, but one is recorded on Oct. 9th at 
Doncaster. | 
ond .—Very warm, the temperature rising to 78°4°, the highest 
October reading Mr. Preston has known. Yesterday a Bittern 
was heard booming by Mr. Nudd, and there were one hundred 
and twenty Martins counted on my house. The Bittern is one 
of the seven birds which are now protected in Norfolk through- 
out the whole year. To-day another Yellow-browed Warbler | 
occurred. 
6th.—8.8.H., 1.. [My nephew, who was on the North Sea, 
saw Thrushes, Linnets, &c., and one Wood-Pigeon, when about 
one hundred miles from Hull, which easily distanced the steamer, 
flying round it as it went along.] 3 
14th.—A Spoonbill seen on the Broads by Mr. Nudd was 
joined by another on the 18th. | | 
-16th.—A Great Crested Grebe picked up on the road at Pul- 
~ ham Market by Mr. J. Burstall. Great change in the tempera- 
ture from yesterday. 
18th.—Misty all day by the sea, with a high wind from the 
east, registered in the ‘Weather Report’ as ‘E., 5, overcast, 
fog; Yarmouth.” Owing to this wind thousands of Starlings, 
which are not infrequently day-migrants, arrived, Mr. Patterson 
tells me, at Happisburgh during the evening, the earlier flocks 
reaching land about 5 p.m. As soon as the lighthouse was lit up 
ereat numbers crowded round the lantern, so that its rays began 
to be obscured by such masses. Mr. Gentry, the principal of the 
lighthouse, who has on previous occasions sent me notes, could 
not form an estimate of their numbers, but in answer to some 
’ queries replies :—‘‘ There were immense numbers round the 
light all through the night; the air was full of them, and be- 
tween the lighthouse and the coastguard station, a distance of 
about a hundred yards, they were one mass. The coastguards 
reckoned they had about eighty down the chimneys, making the 
walls and ceilings of the rooms in a terrible mess, and I had 
about forty down our chimneys.” Mr. Patterson also says that 
many small flocks passed over Yarmouth, and that numbers 
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came on board the ‘Leman and Ower’ lightship, on which his 
nephew was stationed, so that he and his mate had no difficulty 
in filling two large buckets with what they caught; so many 
Starlings also got into the lantern of the lightship, the door of 

which had been left open to cool the lamps, that they ex-— 
tinguished two of the lights. Although the Starlings seem to 
have migrated by themselves, this was also the time of the first 
coming of the Rooks. The 19th was cold, wind S., 3, when the 
annual October flight set in, and continual flocks of Rooks were 
to be seen flapping along, with a large admixture of Jackdaws 
and Hooded Crows; nor had all these sable travellers passed for 


STONES IN THE GIZZARD OF A HoopED Crow (p. 135). 


quite forty hours in the vicinity of Cromer. Many birds beside 
Corvide were to be seen, and in particular -Norfolk received 
many Thrushes and Blackbirds, but the chief rarity was a Little 
Bunting, which was sent to, and subsequently exhibited by, 
Mr. H.F. Witherby. [Mr. Caton Haigh, who reports it as being 
the second big general rush in North Lincolnshire, picked up a 
dead Yellow-browed Warbler in that county, and saw three Black | 
Redstarts.] 

Marked Crows.—A few days after this a Hooded Crow was 
caught on the North Sea, on the Danish ship ‘ Sejrskrausen,’ 
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and then released with a letter tied round its neck. This bird, 
as I learn from Mr. G. Smith, flew to Yarmouth, where it was — 
shot on Nov. 8th, the letter on its neck being dated Oct. 23rd; 
the edge of the letter was pecked, as if the Crow had tried 
unsuccessfully to get it off. [It is remarkable that none of the 
Crows ringed at Rossiten, in Prussia, by Mr. Thienemann have 
so far turned up in Kast Anglia, as, judging from the Crows’ line 
of flight when they arrive, that might well be-the country from 
which they come to Norfolk. I have not heard if any were 
turned off last autumn, but I know that in October, 1904, 
Mr. Thienemann released one hundred and fifty-one.| 

Hooded Crows are not much molested on migration, but 
somebody shot one which, being taken to Mr. KE. T. Roberts, was 
found to have in its gizzard a number of stones, the size of which 
is shown in the paotograps (p. best together with several kernels 
of wheat. 

98th.—Hen Black Redstart seen at Swardeston by Mr. B. B. 
Riviere, catching flies from the roof of a big barn. A day or two 
afterwards Mr. Borrer met with a Richard’s Pipit on the sea- 
bank at Salthouse, and Mr. Witherby tells me of another one 
shot there on Nov. 18th. It will be remembered that last year 
five were seen. | 


NovEMBER. 


sth. en Roberts has also obliged me with a photograph of 
the contents of the stomach of a Heron which he stuffed to-day. 
This may be worth reproducing (see fig. p. 136). & 

21st.—A Spoonbill shot on Breydon Marshes, which Mr. 
Lowne says was a very small one; it certainly was one of the 
latest occurrences that has been recorded. Mr. Dye thinks it 
must have been the same bird which was reported to him on 
Aug. 8th, and, as it may have been wounded, its emigration 
would be thereby delayed. Five Bewick’s Swans were seen 
to-day at Hickling by Mr. Nudd, and on the 24th, he says, there 
were as many as twenty Wild Swans on the Broad, forming a 
fine flock. 


DECEMBER. 


1st.—Misty. A Swallow at Haddiscoe (L. Farman), and 
three or four House-Martins at Dunston, where they were last 
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seen on the 4th. Such delayed birds ag these probably always 
perish. 
 Sth.— Gadwall near Ingham R. Gurney). Some seen last 
month on Hickling Broad. 
27th.—This was the day of the first snow, and Wood-Pigeons 
quickly left us for the south. Many Mallard and Wigeon were 
put in motion by the rapid change of weather, and the presence 
of six Wild Swans, four Goosanders, and about a hundred 
-Pochards was announced to Mr. Bird by Nudd. The next day 


ConTEnTs oF THE Stomach oF A HERON (p. 185). 


the Whoopers had been reinforced, and were increased to two 
large flocks, and Mr. Bird was informed by the marshman that 
everywhere the great Broad seemed to be alive with wildfowl. 
The 28th was the day of the earthquake at Messina, which it is 
likely was precipitated by the change of weather. On the 29th 
and 30th it snowed all day and froze hard. Goosanders were 
reported at Breydon (Dye), Potter Heigham (Saunders), Gressen- 

hall (H. Wormald), Lexham (8. Long), Holkham, and Norwich. 
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Two Smews were also shot, and a goodly bag of Woodcocks 
made. 


Woodcocks.—More Woodcocks were shot in Norfolk 


_ this autumn than for many a year, and December in particular 
was very productive. Other counties shared in this welcome in- 

- -vasion, and it appears from Mr. F. Boyes’ communication to ‘ The 

_ Field’ that Yorkshire was greatly favoured with them, but the 


most remarkable bag was made at Fair Island, N.B., where one 


hundred and twenty-seven were killed in a day. Their abun- 


dance was probably owing to an extra good breeding season in 
Sweden and Norway, where, Mr. Buxton tells me, the close-time | 
in the latter country runs from May 31st to August 25th. I took 


- some trouble to make a list of the best bags in Norfolk, some 
_ of which were :— 


Nov. 11th. Twenty-five shot at Sheringham. i ist. 
Forty-two ; 8rd, nineteen; 4th, twenty-four; all shot at Swan- 
ton. 5th. [A large number seen at Northrepps, none shot.|] 
Twenty-two at Felbrigge. 14th. Twenty-five at Hanworth; 


seventeen at Ginningham. 25th. Seventeen at Stratton. 380th. 


Thirty-six on this and two other days at Sheringham ; nineteen | 
at Witton. 81st. Sixteen at Runton. Jan. 5th, 1909. Twenty- 
two at Swanton. 8th. Seventeen at Grimston. 9th. Fourteen 
at Swanton (besides the above there were many smaller bags 
which are not hereincluded). 18th. Up to this date one hundred 


and thirty-three had been killed at Somerleyton, and ninety-six 


at Felbrigge, including the twenty-two already mentioned. With 
us the Woodcock is more of a winter than an autumn migrant; 


not many come to the Eastern Counties before November, and 
_ the biggest arrival is as often as not late in December, and even 


in January some come to us from over the North Sea. These 
very late flights of Woodcocks probably precede severe weather 
in Norway and Sweden.* 


* The above list compares favoutably with the great Woodcock season 
of 1869-70, when, according to a card printed at the time for Mr. Johnston, 
Hempstead, Holt, and Bodham produced 142, Northrepps 54, Runton 38, 
Trimmingham 88, Hanworth 26, Siderstrand 25, Gresham 22, and Barning- 
ham 22. 


4ool, 4th ser. vol. XIII., April, 1909. M 
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_ Varieties Piumacs. 
Mr. H. Wormald tells me of one of the singular chocolate- 


coloured Partridges being near Dereham in April, and two 
more of the same breed were seen at Hockering in September. 
(W Boyle), and one of a cream-colour at Crostwick in June 
(W. G. Clarke). No other varieties of birds call for special re- — : 


‘mark during 1908, except that on Dec. 830th what may be described 
as a fawn-coloured Moorhent with silver-grey under parts was 


received by Mr. Wormald from Gressenhall, where he and Sir 


 T. Hare had noticed this same bird some six weeks previously. 
On its back there was a beautiful tint of golden brown, which 
soon faded. The texture of the plumage was rather hair-like, 


but hardly to the extent of the one figured in the ‘ Transactions’ | 


of the Norwich Naturalists’ Society (iil. p. 581). . 


| Buzzarps. 
A Common Buzzard, twenty-five years old, if not more, was 


pulled to pieces by a Caracara Carrion-hawk which inhabited the 


same cage in July. This is a considerable age, but there is an 
account in ‘The Field’ of Feb. 2nd, 1867, of a Buzzard which 


lived nearly forty years. We have also lost a Hawfinch which 


has been in a cage for seven or eight years. 


| 
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LINCOLNSHIRE GULLERIES (LARUS RIDIBUNDUS). 
| By THE Rev. L. BuaTHwayr, M.A., M.B.0.U. 


In the days before the draining of the swamps and fens, » 
Lincolnshire must have been a veritable paradise for wildfowl, - 
and the Gulls which nested in those days had as companions 
many species of birds which no longer breed in the county. 
Among the records of vanished nesting species we find those of 
the former abundance of Black Terns, Ruffs, Bitterns, and 
Avocets. Pennant, writing about 1771, states that Black Terns, 

_ making an incessant noise, are found during spring and summer 
in vast numbers in the fens of Lincolnshire. Colonel Montagu, 
in his ‘ Dictionary’ (1802-1813), records that he ‘‘ observed great 
numbers of Black Terns in the fens of Lincolnshire during the 

breeding season’’; while Lubbock, in his ‘ Fauna of Norfolk,’ 
1845, declares he had received news of Black Terns’ eggs recently 
obtained at Crowland Wash, South Lincolnshire. 

Montagu found the Ruff resting in fair numbers in the fens” 
about Spalding and Boston in the early years of last century, 
and John Cordeaux thinks they still nested in the North Lincoln- 
shire marshes about the same period. On the boggy heaths 
and swamps in the north-west of the county they continued to 
nest sparingly about 1860, the last eggs being taken so lately © 
as 1882, | | | 

From a letter to ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1865, we learn that Bitterns 
were very abundant in the Isle of Axholme about 1834; we find 
also records of their breeding there, and from the fourth edition 
of Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds’ we learn that at the beginning of the 

nineteenth century these birds could be heard ‘‘ booming in the 

warrens and swamps of Manton and Twigmoor.”’ | 
The Avocet also formerly nested in Lincolnshire. In Cam- 
den’s ‘Britannia,’ Gough’s edition, 1806, we read :—“‘ Opposite 
| Fosdyke Wash during summer are vast numbers of Avosettas, 
called there ‘ yelpers,’ from their cry as they hover over the 
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sportsmai = lead like Lapwings.” This locality is near Boston. 


The last eggs of this species were taken on an island at the 
mouth of the River Trent about the year 1837. 


‘‘TLaudator temporis acti,” thinks the impatient reader ; so 


- enough for the present of the birds which have gone. But it is 


hard for the naturalist, when writing of the present, to avoid a 
digression into the glories of the past. The fens, indeed, have 
vanished, and with them many an interesting species, but there 


are still boggy heaths and waste sandy warrens in the north-. 


west corner of Lincolnshire, where flourish such plants as the 
marsh-gentian, sundew, bog-asphodel, butterwort, grass of Par- 
nassus, and bog-myrtle, and where Lapwing, Snipe, Redshank, 


Coot, Moorhen, Wild Duck, Shoveler, Teal, Sheld-Duck, Pochard, 
~ Little Grebe, and Black- headed Gull may be found nesting in ~ 


varying numbers. 


The Black-headed Gull has probably from time immemorial 


nested in Lincolnshire. Montagu, writing from report in 1802, 
says: ‘‘ The Black-headed Gull is said to breed in Lincolnshire 
on the fens’; and, writing from personal knowledge in 1813, he 


adds: ‘‘In some of the fens of Lincolnshire thev are plentiful in - 
the breeding season, inhabiting the most swampy parts along | 


with Snipes, Redshanks, and Ruffs, whose nests are intermixed 


amongst the high tufts of bog-grass.” Gough, in the work > 


already mentioned, writing of birds which inhabit the fens, says : 


‘“Peewit Gulls, and Black Tern abound.” A gullery formerly — 


existed on Thorne Waste, near Crowle, just over the north-west 
Lincolnshire border. It appears from records that this settle- 
ment was on the decline in 1844, and ceased to exist about 1895, 
the birds probably migrating to swell the numbers in the north- 
west Lincolnshire gulleries, some few miles away. | 

At the present time three main culonies of the Black-headed 
Gull exist in Lincolnshire, all in the north-west of the er 
These are situated at Twigmoor, Crosby Warren, and Scotto 
Common. 

(1) The “apna gullery, on the estate of R. N. Sutton- 
Nelthorpe, Ksq., of Scawby Hall, is perhaps the largest in 


England, and the founders of the colony seem to have migrated — 


to the spot about the year 1848 from a gullery which then 
existed on Manton Common, two or three miles distant, which 
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shortly afterwards became extinct. I have learnt from reliable 
sources that when, about the middle of last century, Twigmoor 
was planted with trees and the small natural ponds converted 
into a considerable lake by the. foresters of the late Sir John 
Nelthorpe, Bart., the Manton Gulls; being much persecuted in 
the nesting season, migrated to Twigmoor, and have now, owing ; 
to careful protection, grown into a mighty host. 

I have on three occasions visited this gullery, which for 


beauty of situation can hardly be surpassed. The birds for the — 


most part inhabit a large sheet of shallow water, surrounded by © 
birch and coniferous trees, the ground rising picturesquely on 
the east side. Another smaller but densely packed colony in- 
habits a pond close to the main lake. In June the plantations © 
are ablaze with rhododendrons, and the scent of the ‘‘ sweet- 
gale’? embalms the air. On approaching the colony the ever- 
‘watchful flying sentinels sound the alarm, and the intruder finds 
himself in the midst of a vast multitude of whirling white wings, — 
and is almost. deafened by the wild chorus of shrieking, chatter- 
ing, laughing cries. The eggs are laid in very scanty nests on 
projecting spits of peaty soil, or in more substantial nests among 
_ the beds of reeds and rushes which surround the lake, some of 
_ the birds even building on the branches of fir-trees overhanging 


the water. arly in March the birds begin to arrive, and » 


reconnoitre their breeding quarters, but in early spring most of 
their time is spent in following the ploughmen in the fields for 
many miles around the gullery, and scrambling and quarrelling 
for the worms and grubs laid bare by the ploughshare. The time — 
for egg-laying varies somewhat according to the weather, but 

the first eggs are usually laid during the first half of April, the 

young appearing in numbers in the middle of May. As soon as 
the young can fly they are taken away to the coast by their 
parents, and by the end of July all the vast concourse have left © 
for the Humber mud-flais and other maritime haunts, not to 
appear again in force until the following March. I once tried to 
make a rough estimate of the number of Gulls breeding in this 
famous colony, and set it down at five thousand pairs, but 
counting being a sheer impossibility, my figures may have been 
very wide of the mark in either direction. Moorhens, Coots, 
Little Grebes, a pair or two of Mallard and Teal, and several 


. 
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pairs of Pochard and Sheld-Duck may be seen on the ponds in 
spring and summer among the Gulls. I have seen the two 
latter species followed by their newly-hatched broods, the 


-Pochards bringing off their young about the middle of May, the © 


Sheld-Duck early in June. All these are perfectly wild birds. 

(2) The gullery near Crosby, some five miles further north, is 
in all probability an offshoot of the Twigmoor colony, and ap- 
pears to have been founded somewhere about the year 1865. It 
is situated on the estate of Sir Berkeley Sheffield, Bart., M.P., 
who in response to inquiry has kindly written to me (March, 
1909) about this colony, stating that the birds ‘‘ have been there 
now for a considerable number of years, with an interval of some 
seven years, which took place about fifteen years ago, when — 
some of them were wantonly shot by some poaching gentleman. 
They are now decreasing in number, owing to the fact that the 
mining going on round about them has been a means of tapping 
the springs which supplied the ponds with water.” A visitor to — 
this colony in 1905 writes that the number of nests in that year 
was enormous, and that the boggy and willow-covered tract was 
an ideal spot for a gullery, with its ponds and peaty tufts of 
grass and sedge rising above and about the water. It is to be 
feared that the days of this colony are numbered, owing to the 
steady encroachment of the workings for iron ore. This district 
was once a famous one for rare birds, and in 1869 the Stone 
Curlew, though decreasing in numbers, was still quite common 
on the sandy warrens in the neighbourhood (cf. Zool. 1869, | 
p. 1738). This species is now probably extinct in Lincolnshire 
so far as breeding is concerned. 

(8) A third colony of Black-headed Gulls exists on Scotton 
Common, about six miles south-west of Twigmoor, the birds 
breeding on the pools and “ flashes” of water scattered over a 
swampy heath not far from the River Trent. By far the greater 
- number congregate on one of the pools near the middle of the 
common, and the colony in all consists of perhaps one thousand 
pairs of birds. This settlement is also almost certainly an 
overflow colony from Twigmoor, as I am told on good authority 
that there were no Gulls on the common in 1860, a few pairs 
arriving as founders of the present colony about the year 1870 
or a little later. I have known this gullery for the last nine 
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years, and have visited it on frequent occasions, having spent 
many pleasant hours watching the habits of the birds, or dis- 
cussing them with the keeper over a substantial tea of fried 
Gull’s eggs and home-cured ham. Besides the Gulls, many © 
interesting species have made this common their home. Ruffs 

and Reeves bred here in 1860 and even later, and Stone Curlews 
until 1886, and Short-eared Owls until about 1882; these Owls 


_are at the present day often turned out of the heather by winter 


sportsmen in the district, and possibly a pair or two will some 
year remain to nest in the home of their ancestors. Nightjars. 


at the present time flit about the common on summer evenings 


like giant moths, and Stock-Doves clatter from under the in- 
truder’s feet off their two eggs laid in rabbit-holes among the 
heather. Lapwings breed abundantly, and from two to three 
hundred eggs.are taken by the keeper during some seasons. In 
spring and summer the “drumming” noise produced by the 
nesting Snipe is heard on every side, and the shrill warning cry 
of the Redshank strikes the ear. Many pairs of the latter 


species nest in the neighbourhood, and I have seen the eggs in 
May laid in the middle of a tuft of grass on a little mound 


rising from a shallow pool. 
Mallard, Teal, and Shovelers breed in some abundance near 


the Gull-ponds, and in some seasons a pair or two of Sheld- 


Duck. I have caught here in my hands newly-hatched Sheld- 


Ducks, and have wondered at the marvellous agility these little 


mites of a few days old can display at swimming and diving. 
The parent bird would fly close round my head while I was 


handling the young, and showed great concern until these were 


released. The Shovelers conceal their eggs among the dry grass 
and long heather, and when almost trodden on the sitting duck 


shuffles away and tries the broken-wing trick. I should think _ 


that quite a dozen pairs of Shovelers nest some seasons in various 
parts of the common. The nests of Little Grebes, Coots, and 
Moorhens may also be found by wading in the shallow water. 

It will be seen from this account that the Black-headed Gull 
nests abundantly at the present day in three main colonies in 
North-west Lincolnshire, in company with other species of birds | 
scarce during the nesting season in many parts of our islands. 
These gulleries are probably overflow settlements from each other, 
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or from formerly existing colonies in other parts of the district, 
and it seems probable that in the near future one at least of the 
existing three will be broken up. But the Twigmoor colony, 
now some seventy years old, is safe from persecution, and will — 
in all probability long flourish to gladden the “ye of future — 
naturalists. 

Although this colony is situated on private property, per- 
mission to visit it can be obtained (after the young are hatched), 
on payment of a small fee, which is, I believe, devoted to some 
charitable object. These birds are great friends to the farmers 
around and suffer little direct persecution, so it is probable that 


so long as suitable nesting haunts remain the birds will continue | 
to inhabit the district. : 


C 


THE VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC OF 
INSECTS. 


By A. H. Swinton. 
| (Continued from p. 25.) 


Tu females of other Leaf-Crickets have ovipositors shaped 
like scimitars. When the National (Natural History) Collection 
- was at Bloomsbury, Mr. Frederick Smith used to say that the 
Tettigonia* verrucivora, known in Sweden as the “ Wart-Biter,” 
and a common insect in Kurope and Northern Asia, was to be 
- found among the sea-buckthorns on the Deal sandhills; on an © 
unusually clear day, when the cliffs of Dover could be seen, I 
have sat down at Sangatte, on the opposite coast of France, 
and, as the warm sun climbed upward to the meridian, listened 
to their dizzy murmur. ‘The music of the males began with 
a few chirping ‘ screets!” or ‘‘sweets!” which quickly ran into 
a harsh sound of knife sharpening that rang like a cadence of: 
little bells over the fields of barley gay with the poppies and © 
-bluebottles that the young ladies of Calais were wont to work in 
embroidery, and shimmering in sunshine. Pleasant reveries 
- awoke such as stir when a pleasure steamer about to start dis- — 
gorges a cloud of whistling steam, and the females came and 
gathered round me entranced on the hem of juicy clover; when | 
a male left the eager choir and came to pay his attentions, another 
was seen wandering about, displaying the excellence of his in-— 
strumentation. Presently two males began to perform in rivalry, 
in the manner of the peasants of Theocritus and Virgil, and, as 
they emulated the Christy Minstrels, the idyll proved to be 
within the compass of a little Stenobothrus, who struck up his 
own romantic tune. No doubt the apparel of the female was an 
attraction; when the Wart-Biters first appeared in the second 
week of July they were grassy green, with invisible spots on 
their elytra, but the sun soon bleached their verdant hue and 
developed the brown chessboard pattern of a Scotch tartan. In 


* Tettigonia = Decticus, auctt. 
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confinement, like the rest of their kind, they became cannibals, 
and one morning I found a female, who had devoured its male, 
standing up like a rabbit on her hind legs and suffering all the 
miseries of indigestion. Placed in the same cage, the males of a 
Wart-Biter and Great Green Leaf-Cricket played an agreeable 
duet, but as the habits of one were diurnal and those of.the 
other nocturnal it was always a little difficult to arrange. On 
leaving the blue waters of Rhodes, famous in the days of 
the Colossus fur its roses and promenaders, and heading north- — 
wards, the sailor beholds, as the melon flush of evening dies 
away, strange islands resembling cinder-heaps passed by in the - 
indistinct light. The Greek islanders were wont to keep diurnal _ 
and nocturnal Crickets that drove away their cares, and in this 
- wildly desolate night Aristodicus the RKhodian bewailed the Leaf- 
Cricket that made the villa of Alidus ring with merriment when 

the sun drove its chariot out of the sea; for it had flown away 
~ to devour ‘‘ the dewy flowers of golden Proserpine and meadows 
of Clymene.” With the husbandman the species of Tettigonia, 
short and thick-set, with broad and thoughtful heads, long 
enjoyed an evil reputation; but as they delight in every green 
thing it is only right to say, in pronouncing judgment, that they © 
prefer the juicy leaves to the dry seeds and ears of corn. The 
locusts of the Apocalypse that came out of the bottomless pit, if 
allusion be made to any Orthoptera existing in Patmos or other 
islands of the volcanic archipelago, were probably some species 
of Tettigonia, for ‘‘ Their shapes were like unto horses prepared 
unto battle; on their heads were crowns like gold; their faces 
were as the faces of men; they had hair-like antenne, as the 
hair of women ; their teeth were as the teeth of lions; they had 
breast-plates, as it were—breast-plates of iron—and the sound of 
their wings was as the sound of chariots of many horses run- 
ning to battle; their tails, or ovipositors, were like unto the 
stings of scorpions,” literally and metaphorically. They had a 
king over them, whose name was Abaddon or Apollyon, the de- 
stroyer. A species—T'ettigonia albifrons, I think—has still this 
reputation in Cyprus, where it is known as Sacro acrida or 
Lauro aurida ; thence Mr. 8. Brown, who was destroying locusts 
in 1885, sent me, on May 16th, some immature specimens. It. 
frequents marshy spots on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
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where its resonant “‘ zig-zig’’ sounds incessantly like the jingle 
of horse-bells and rattling of harness. We are given to believe. 
that a dense cloud of Leaf-Crickets, and, judging by the illustra- 
tion, the species in question, wafted on Aug. 28rd, 1711, from 
the sea opposite the Island of Elba and settled down on the. 
Italian marshes of the Piombina, where for five years they 
regularly deposited their eggs in August, and a young brood — 
appeared the following April to continue the work of destruction. 
Chelidoptera albopunctata, a smallish greyish or brownish Leaf- 
Cricket that lurks, spider-like, in thenettle-clumps, is omnipresent 
in Kurope, and I found it at home on the ferny declivities around 
the Gouffre in the Island of Guernsey, not yet exploited for 
- house-building ; among the Calais sandhills I have seen a be- 
lated individual chirruping on the tops of the reeds in the sun- 
shine, but its habits are vespertine. When staying at Nantes in 
August, 1891, 1 had a male in my bedroom as a distraction 
from the uncongenial drama of the hostelry, and in the small 
hours of the night I studied its instrumentation, which consisted of 
a series of “ cricks,” from fifty to five hundred, which resembled 
the winding up of a watch. Near Vienna Chelidoptera bicolor 
sustains the reputation of its kind for nutmeg-grater music ; its 
female has no ovipositor; in the course of ages she probably 
made no use of it, and so lost the use of it.- C. tessellata I have 
found at Valladolid as early as J uly 12th, and I met with it at 
Leon and Nantes in August. 

In the seventies General Twemloe, a ans of the old 
school, was lecturing on the chalk-flints that had been washed © 
into his garden at Guildford, which he was then trying to con- 
vince Professor Owen were antediluvian monkeys and cocoanuts, 
ladies’ boots and chignons, from the aromatic bowers of Persia; 
and about the same time a notice appeared concerning seams of 
pipe-clay containing the leaves of trees that overshadowed the 
banks of our Hocene river at Poole Harbour, recently discovered 
by Mr. Starkie Gardner. Hearing of this, I joined a party of 
excursionists to Bournemouth, and, digging about in the face of 
the cliff with a pocket-knife, I unearthed what to my under- 
standing seemed to be the impressions of some willow-leaves. 
This discovery was sufficiently prosaic, and, as the sun was hot, 
I lay down to slumber on a heathery slope where the cooling sea 
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air wafted its gathered fragrance. On awaking I recall seeing: 
the purple bloom alive with a horde of the Chelidoptera brachy- 
ptera, whose short greenish elytra look like a pair of nippers, 
and whose leaping legs are marked with a band of crépe. Gaily 
they waved their hair-like antenne in the zephyr, and sounded 
out their calls of ‘‘reu-reu!’’ oblivious of the princely mansions 
that were rising on their solitary domains. The browner Drevi- 
- pennis, common in the Vaudois, I met with on the flowery lea at — 
Montreux, in Switzerland, where are fairy formed and many 
coloured things; its overtures of ‘‘ree-ree!”? that resembled in 
- miniature the dirl of the Great Green Leaf-Cricket, lasted in the 
sunshine for twenty-one seconds. The larger C: afinis I found — 
in plenty among the Mediterranean heath on the northern coast 
of Spain. The male of the nut-brown Pholidoptera griseoaptera 
whose cup-shaped elytra resemble a little purse or spider’s egg- 
bag, chirps a laconic “ zick-zick!” or ‘‘ sprink-sprink!”’ accord- 
Ing as the echo rebounds concealed in the interlacing brambles 
of the country lane. First heard in July, it tolls slow and 
solemn the dirge of departed summer in August, September, 
and October; and even in November of the dismal 1879, during 
the first touch of frost, I saw numbers of the males out on the 
hedge-banks that encompassed the now enclosed common of 
Warsash, in Hampshire, lukewarm in the slant sunshine, raising 
at long intervals the sound of woe. To perform it it is neces- 
sary they should lower their heads, when the thorax stands up 
like a collar, and they are able to unlock their cymbals. When 
the males get together their notes come a bit more hasty, and 
sound like a saw; when alarmed they drop to the ground. 
P. aptera may be heard on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
One morning I went to explore the Pool of Siloam, which proved 
to be a very common looking rectangular tank on the declivity 
below the walls of Jerusalem, supposed to indicate the site of the 
gardens of the Kings of Judah. When I came to its north- 
western angle I suddenly disappeared into a hole concealed by 
_pellitory, and it came to mind that this was the celebrated 
conduit that led to the intermittent fountain of the Virgin hewn 
in the rock under the temple area, that I believe to be the Pool 
of Bethesda, and as great a mystery as when the delicate foot of 
an angel troubled its waters. On emerging from the pitfall 
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I saw a large Leaf-Cricket come out from a cavity in the earth, 
where it had lain among the potsherds. I took it to my | 
- lodgings, but while I had it in captivity it could, but, like the 
children of Zion by the rivers of Babel, would not: sing. When 
Herr Brunner was asked its name he could only say that he had 
specimens of both sexes, and that it was intermediate between 


the genus T’hamnotrizon and the genus Paradrymadusa, a new 
link in being’s endless chain. 


Yersin says that the portly brown Orphan denticauda, with 


greenish elytra, sounds out in glee ‘‘ zeea-zeea!”’ when it peram- 
bulates in the sunshine the grassy slopes of the Vaudois Alps, 
where the cow-bells tinkle. The tiny Leptophyes punctatissima, 
green with black specks, is found in Central and Southern 
Kurope. When the leaves commence to fall from the old chest- 
nuts I have often, during a stroll in Kensington Gardens, 
noticed the males climbing up the tree-trunks, but, although 
they have the neatest little raised comb imaginable on their left 
elytron and a glassy resonant patch on the right, I could never 
induce them to strike up their fairy music such as the frequenters 
of the Albert Hall never dreamt of. Their enormous, portly female 
I did not happen to'see until a day or two ago, when I sat down 
to write their family history. I then beheld her sitting like a 
speckled gooseberry on my window-sill at Totnes. I at once 
placed her in a glass jar, when with a grace and an action she 
condescended to eat a hole in a rose-shoot, using her palpi as 
chopsticks, and afterwards she delighted to bask in the sunshine 
of the heat-wave that ushered in October, remarkable for its 
clustered apples and acorns, sitiing head downwards with legs 
akimbo, and turning towards me her eyelets red, like sealing- 
wax that took a golden gleam. Clean paws seemed with her a 
maxim, for she periodically licked them in the manner of a cat. 
Now, at the end of October, she is still alive. 

Phaneroptera falcata, whose under wings project like tails © 
from under its mossy haricot-green elytra, lurks like a robber 
among soft foliage of the acacia that overshadows the porch of 
the wayside inn among the vineyards, where from time to time 
it indulges in a low thrilling chirp, as the matron sips her 
cherry-brandy and a thimbleful of gin goes round. I have seen 
it near Turin and Geneva in July, and by some chance it has 
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been introduced into Cornwall; as ships come to Cardiff from 
the South of Europe and elsewhere, it probably arrived with 


foreign produce. A similar species is noticed in Cashmere and © 


Northern India, but its female has a longer ovipositor. Scud- 


deria curvicauda, found in North America, is mostly heard at 


night, but it is wont to cheer the day with a subdued “ vree!” 
The beautiful little Meconema thalassina that seems to be carved 
out of green ivory, which is often seen on the rose-bush and in 
the lime-tree avenue in September and October, is unfortunately 
not musical. 

A Leaf-Cricket (Amblycorypha rotundifolia), inhabiting trees 
in North America at the fall of the year, September and October, 
flies with the ‘‘ whiz’”’ of a weaver’s shuttle. ‘‘ Like the noise 


of chariots on the tops of the hills shall they leap,” says the © 


prophet Joel, and this squib-like flight is noticeable in many of 

the grasshopper kind. Leptodermis gracilis, a small brownish 
- inconspicuous kind, with a silvery gloss at. its wing-tips, opens 
its wings with a “‘ burr” as it takes a leap over the sticks and 
straws among the minute white and purple flowers of Daucus 
aureus, when the glaring sun in June and July has parched the 
ground at Jerusalem. The sound is, I think, caused by a raised 
arched vein at the base of the elytra catching on the prominent 
veins of the under wings. The larger Psophus stridulus, with 
- brick-red under wing, found in wood-clearings on the mountains 
of Italy, France, Sweden, and Russia, and which I have sur- 
prised in September among the pine-trees on the heights above 
Montreux, makes quite a rattle when it displays the flaunt of its 
wing to leap away; and on the Calais sandhills Qidipoda cerule- 
scens starts up before the footsteps with a rustling arrowy sound. 
In Canada the yellow-winged CZ. sulphurea that appears in the 
autumn makes a loud snapping noise like a watchman’s rattle as 
it flies; ‘‘a spot on the road to Compton at the foot of a hilla 
little beyond Stafford’s Bridge is its beat,’ remarks an entomolo- 


gist. The coral-winged locust that frequents dry pastures at the | 


close of April also makes a loud noise in flying. Among the 
smaller Huropean grasshoppers, Stenobothrus melanopterus, mini- 
atus, and viridulus, as well as the larger Acyoptera variegata, 
have been accused of emitting these alarming rattlesnake noises. 

The Kuropean grasshoppers of common parlance make their 
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melody with a row of round knobs that run along the lower end 
of a raised edge on the inner surface of the usually flattened 


: hinder thighs, which they rub briskly, like the cranks of an — 


engine, to and fro, over the raised veins on the fore wings or 
elytra that resound like a violin and sound out like a musical 
box; their music can be rarely reproduced when they have been 
dried on the setting-board, as the hind legs are wont to break 
off, but it is always possible to examine the inner surface of one 
with a magnifying-glass, and ascertain whether the row of knobs 
is present and the species a performer. Yersin attempted to set 
the grasshopper tunes to musical notation, but Mr. McLachlan 
mentioned when the seore was played it did not confer much > 
delight. Hearing this, I gave it to a musical lady, who asked 
many questions, and then rattled off on the piano what did not 
sound like the songs of the grasshoppers ; perhaps she would 
have succeeded better with the violin. As a rule the male 
erasshoppers are the musicians, and after one has sent forth 
its trill it lowers one or both of its hind legs so as to expose one ~ 
or other of the two cavities situated on either side at the base of © 
the hind body or abdomen that are its ears, containing a mem- 
brane or ear-drum, on which are acoustic horny pieces ; to them 
- ganglions are attached, whence nerves run to the third large 
nervous knot of the body, which is bigger, as Johannes Muller 
remarks, than the grasshopper’s brain. These ears are also 
possessed by the females, who are appreciators of grasshopper 
music, though it is not alone for music they are designed, for the 
weasel-snouted T'ruxalis nasuta that stalks, gaunt and silent in 
the sunshine, has its ear-cavities open, and those of the tuneful © 
grasshoppers are closed like a cowrie to catch the innermost 
feeling. | | 
It is not every year that the grasshoppers have a jubilee and 
celebrate their harvest festival. In 1875 their music rang out 
merrily over the grassy slopes at Guildford, and later on it 
would be hard to find any nearer than Box Hill. No doubt the 
damp weather was concerned. 1879 was remarkably dismal and 
damp, and this was a time when spots were few on the sun. 
Again, in 1881 and 1882, the silver writing of slug and snail 
covered leaf and garden-seat, and Helix virgata, common on arid 
pastures, everywhere multiplied ; the next year, which, according 
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to Wolf, was one of most sun-spots, the bookworm took the 
place of the cricket and cockroach in the chinks of the kitchen-_ 
hearth. These periods of most and fewest sun-spots causing ~ 
aerial disturbance appear to promote grasshopper migration in 

the northern hemisphere. About the year 1859 I happened, 
when at Bath, to attend the Proprietary College on the Lansdown ~ 
Hill, where I meditated on astro-meteorological appearances. 


Early in the autumn a Clouded Yellow Butterfly was seen.in the — 


playground that was a perfect museum of local fossils, and later 
on a little flight—I think of the Migratory Locust (Pachytylus 
migratorius)—passed over it, travelling west; one alighted on 
the pathway at my feet, while several were caught by my play- 
fellows, and they were placed in bottles of spirit by Mr. Glover 
or one of his assistant under-masters. This, again, preceded a 
year when the sun was turned into sackcloth, or became black 
like goat’s hair; so say astronomers. 

The species of Staronotus, that vary wonderfully in size, 
may be recognized by the lozenges gouged out above the 
antenne that give the forehead a bevel. They may be seen 
hopping about among Poterium spinosum that covers the hills — 
of Jerusalem with athorny tangle that caught Abraham’s ram, 
and enjoying the fragrance of Ononis natrix, which no doubt was 
one of the spices of King Sclomon, who seems to have known 
the moth-mullein, growing tall and lank around the town-walls, 
as towers of perfume. Stauronotus genet, no larger than the 
Eing)ish meadow grasshoppers, may be recognized by the tri- 
angular snaky spots on its hind femora, with which it plays 
a bold ‘‘ whip-whip!”’ and in the presence of its female, moving 
either alternately, it executes a meek and indistinct ‘‘ wee-wee!”’ 
I have seen it disporting on the reddish-orange loam at Jeru- 
salem in July, and at home on the tawny sand of Leon in 
August, for it and its congeners, like other creations of the 
desert, are protectively sand-coloured. The similar but larger 
S. hauensteini, that has its hind shins reddish, is also musical. 
Of a fine summer’s day I have seen a thin mist spread south 
over the Dead Sea, which, as seen from Bethany, shines like a 
ribbon of smalt-blue in its sandy hollow, bordered on the east 
by the precipives of Moab; but fancy it must have been a flock 
of birds or locusts. In 1898 a horde of the Morocco Locust 
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(S. moroccanus), destructive on the coast of the Mediterranean 
and in the Island of Cyprus, did waft across from the vineyards 
of Es Salt to Jerusalem, probably on the breath of the warm > 
sirocco that inhales from the Syrian desert when the sea breeze — 
that brings the night dew flags. The males of this species have 
musical combs on their hind legs, and the prophet Joel would 
lead us to suppose ‘‘their noise is that of a flame of fire that 
devoureth the stubble.”’ The date of their invasion is the mean 
year for the return of fewest sun-spots; the actual date astrono- 
mers place one or two years later. Stethophyma turcomanum is 
recognisable from its longer snout and blackish spots ; its males 
have likewise a musical leg-comb to join in the uproar ‘‘ when 
the sun is turned into darkness and the moon into blood.” 


(To be continued.) 


Gool. 4th ser. vol. XIII., April, 1909. | N 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


The Greater Horseshoe Bat in Berks.—Another species has now 
to be added to the remarkable list of Bats obtained at Park Place, in — 
Remenham parish, on the Berkshire side of the Thames near Henley. 

On March 14th, 1909, Mr. Heatley Noble wrote me word that he had 
_ that day captured in the caves there a pair of Greater Horseshoe 
Bats (Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum), which were found hanging from. 
the top of the cave. I am unable, without undue delay, to consult 
the ‘ Victoria History of Berks’ for later occurrences of this species 
in the county, but the only instance known to me is a record by the 
Rev. J. E. Kelsall in ‘ The Zoologist,’ 1884, p. 483, of one shot about 
-1875 at the Oxford Reservoir, which is actually in Berks; and in 
‘The Zoologist’ for 1887, p. 89, Mr. Kelsall summarized the distribu- 
tion of this Bat in this country as “ England south of the Thames 
(from Kent to Cornwall) and South Wales.” This makes the tenth 
_ species of Bat obtained on the estate, which must surely constitute a 
yecerd. 

The species which have occurred in the caves are :— 

-NATTERER’S (Myotis natterert).—Probably the most numerous. 

DavuBENTON’S (M. dawbentonr), WHISKERED (M. mystacinus), Lona- 
EARED (Plecotus auritus).—In perhaps the order named, but taking 
~ one time with another, Mr. Noble thinks there 1 is not much difference 
in number between the three. 

Greater HorsesHor (Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum). — Two on 
March 14th, 1909. | 

LessER HorsEsHoE (f. hipposiderus).— One on March 14th or 
15th, 1906, in a very small cave close to White Hill. 

BEcHSTEIN’S (Myotis bechsteini)—One on March 10th, 1901. 

Other species obtained on the property, but never seen in the 
caves :— | | 

BARBASTELLE (Barbastella barbastellus).— One found on a rain- 
waterpipe at the home-farm in full daylight on March 28th, 1907. 
Mr. H. Noble was good enough to send me this specimen (alive) for 
confirmation of identification. 


Noctune (Pipistrellus — Quite common, sheltering in 
parties, In hollow trees. | 
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PIPISTRELLE (P. pipistrellus).—Quite common and numerous. 
Owing to the notices which have appeared of the occurrence of 
various species of Bats in these caves (by Mr. J. G. Millais in P. Z.5S., 
1901, and by myself in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1906), Mr. Noble is now 
inundated with requests (even from perfect strangers) for a consign- 
ment of Bats, or for permission to come and hunt personally ; but, 
as he wishes to protect the Bats and not to exterminate them, he is 
now reluctantly obliged to refuse these requests. In my former note 
(Zool. 1906, p. 186) I considerably overestimated the length of the 
cave, owing no doubt to the darkness and our slow rate of progress 
as we examined the surface inch by inch—as I found on a subsequent 
visit in company with Major Barrett-Hamilton. An old-established 
colony of Long-eared Bats in my barn here seems to have deserted it, 
and the only cause I can suggest is that perhaps they disliked the 
rattle of a chaff-cutter I have introduced, worked by a horse-gear just 
 outside-— ALFRED HENEAGE Cocks (Poynetts, Skirmett, near Henley- 
on-Thames). 
AVES. 


Where are our Nuthatches ? —I have been struck for a long time 
past by the absence of Nuthatches in places where they used to be 
common. In Oxford at this time of year they used to be abundant 
and noisy ; of late I have not seen or heard a single bird. In this 
_ yillage they used to be in every garden, and would come to the | 
window and take nuts out of a tumbler; now there is not a single 
pair here or anywhere near us. Lord Moreton, who lives two miles 
away, tells me that though he has been looking out carefully at my 
request, he can only find one pair; but formerly they used to be 
almost a nuisance in the breeding season, so abundant and vociferous © 
were they. I wish to know whether other observers of twenty years 
standing or so have had the same experience. If the diminution is 
general, its cause should be enquired into so far as is possible. At 
present I am quite unable to guess it as regards our Nuthatches in 
this district ; for the trees are as they were, and, so far as I know, 
the nuts, seeds, insects, &c., which form the regular food of the 
species are also as they were. Human beings are out of the question | 
as a cause. An epidemic, like the recent Wood-Pigeon diphtheria, is — 
possible, but at present, instead of guessing, I will merely ask the 
question which heads this note. — W. WARDE FowLER iit ah 
Chipping Norton). 


Strange Death of Kingfisher—On March 2nd or 3rd a ‘ioe 
Alcedo ispida was brought to me, with its right leg dislocated at the 
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thigh-joint, and the man who gave it me said he found it in the early 
morning hanging in a dying condition from a thick bramble-stalk, to 
which the injured leg was firmly frozen by a piece of ice the size of a 
large pea. I need not say there had been a severe frost the previous 
night, and, although the bird was in good plumage, it was very lean 
in body, and on dissecting it I could discover no other injury except 
the dislocated thigh, which seemed to be torn from the trunk. 
Possibly the poor little bird was in failing health, and the extreme 
cold sealed its fate. It is the first occurrence of the kind that has 
come under my observation.—G. B.-Corpin (Ringwood). 


Roller at Cumberland. — An adult Roller (Coracias garrulus) was — 
shot by a keeper at Knorren, near Brampton, Cumberland, on June 
17th, 1907. The bird was reported to me by F. P. Johnson, Esq., 
M.B.O.U., and I saw it at Carthstand on Jan. 2nd, 1909. — Linnaus 
Hors (The Museum, Carlisle). 


Goldeneye (Clangula glaucion) in eee. — On March 8th last 
I saw an immature specimen of a Goldeneye on one of the ponds in 
Lea Park, Witley. It was fairly tame, and allowed a near approach. 
When disturbed it flew for a short distance, and on alighting on the 
water immediately dived. No doubt the hard weather we had then 
_ been having drove the bird so far inland. The Goldeneye is always 
a, sure visitor to Surrey, and some four years ago an adult male was 
shot on the very pond that the present specimen was on. —GorDOoN 
(Brook, Witley, Surrey). 


MOLLUSOA. 


” Vertical Distribution of the Mollusca.’”—I have just read with 
great interest Mr. Harcourt-Bath’s paper on the “ Vertical Distri- 
bution of the Mollusca of the Cotteswolds,’ and I hope it may 
lead to a careful study of the subject in all our counties. In this 
county the only known habitat of several species of the Mollusca 
is at an altitude of about 1000 ft. above sea-level, namely, Heli- 
cella itala and H. caperata (except where introduced) and Balea per- 
versa. Other species, such as Vitrina pellucida, V. cellaria, Pyrami- 
- dala rupestris, P. rotundata, Hygromia fusca, H. hispida, Helicigona 
lapicida, H. arbustorum, Ena obscura, with its beautiful white and 
_ pellucid variety albida, Vertigo pygmeaa, are all found in the limestone © 
district in the north of this county up to and exceeding the 1000 ft. 
level. I have worked portions of the Cotteswolds for Mollusca, and 
quite agree with Mr. Harcourt-Bath as to there being two distinct 
forms of Helix pomatia, which he aptly names “arborea” and 
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“netrea,’ the latter having a sun-washed appearance. It would be 


interesting to know what the natural enemies of H. pomatia are in 


the countries of the Continent; the absence of any natural foes which 
feed upon this molluse would seem to support the theory that it is not 


indigenous in England. — Joun R. B. MASEFIELD (Rosehill, — 
Staffordshire). 


Notes from South-western Hants.—Taken as a whole, in the valley 
of the Avon, the past autumn and winter have not been productive of 
matter for record, as the weather was so very uncertain and change- 
able from day to day. In the game-rearing disiricts I heard of a fair 
amount of sport with the hand-bred birds, Pheasants and Partridges 
—in fact, the season was more satisfactory than had been anticipated 
—and on one or two occasions a considerable number of Snipe and 
comparatively few Woodcock were killed, but the wildfowl shooting 
on some parts of the river at least was below the average, a lack of 
Teal being very noticeable, and Wigeon were not so abundant as they 
are some winters; this, however, may have arisen from the continued 
lowness of the water, as it is well known the active and handsome 
little Teal likes a flooded:meadow and its production. Possibly, too, 
the “guns” were a trifle to blame for the apparent paucity, as on one 


part of the stream from which I obtained statistics respectable bags 


were made, considering the general scarcity. True, I did not hear of 
any Pintail or Gadwall, and only one Goldeneye, in anything like 
adult plumage; the Shoveler, too, was in much fewer numbers than 
for the last three or four years, but I was more than gratified to know 
that at least one full-plumaged male Goosander and two or more 
Smews, more or less adult, were seen in the old locality (after an 


absence of the former species for seven or eight years), and possibly 


there were others of the same species in less adult plumage which 
were not detected amongst their older relatives. Pochards were not 
scarce, and a few Tufted Duck, which latter possibly might have 


- nested near, were seen or shot; two small flocks of Wild Geese 


frequented the neighbourhood for several weeks, but I heard of only 
one being killed at quite the end of the shooting season, and that was 
the white-fronted species. On one stretch of water in four or five 
“shoots,” averaging five guns, the following bags were made, v22) 
Wild Duck 402, Wigeon 120, Teal 83, Pochard 9, Tufted Duck 3, 
Smew 2, Goosander 1, Goose 1, Snipe 28, Coot 240, Moorhen, 169. 
Soon after the shooting commenced in early August an immature 
male Garganey was shot near here, and is only the third occurrence 
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that has come under my observation for over thirty years, and these 

were all in the autumn, although it is said to nest occasionally near 
_ the river farther down towards the sea, but I have no positive proof 
of the truth of such a statement. A local paper reported Hoopoes as 
having been seen several times, but I knew of two broods—one of 
three and the other of five cygnets—of the Mute Swan that were bred 
upon the river, and the birds seen were undoubtedly referable to this — 
species, as I believe they escaped all local sportsmen. I heard of only 
one Bittern having been killed, about Christmas, but since that time two — 
_ of this interesting and beautiful species frequented a quiet part of the 
river for several weeks, where they were protected, and I trust are 
now alive enjoying the freedom they deserve. For a short time two 
or three small parties of Golden Plover were seen passing to and fro, 
but at the same time unusually large flocks of Lapwings were observed, _ 
and apparently accompanying them Peregrine Falcons ; one or more 

of the latter were often in attendance, and it was an interesting spec- 
tacle to see how the Plovers, by some wonderful instinct and fore- 
knowledge, seemed to anticipate the arrival of their enemy long before 
it came into view, the whole flock, with screaming commotion, soaring 
to a great height, knowing that to be the safest position from the 
deadly grip of their powerful pursuer. Notwithstanding the cruel 
persecution waged against this noble Falcon it is far from extinct 
about this locality, where wildfowl or Pigeons are plentiful. I may — 
also note that in the autumn an Osprey was seen on more than one 
occasion, and keenly sought after unsuccessfully by local gunners, but 
for three consecutive days in December it or another was seen ona 
certain part of the river, and being unmolested, let us hope it is 
still seeking its finny prey elsewhere. I also knew of one Hobby 
being killed on Sept. 5th, and another seen at the same time, in the 
usual habit of following the migratory Swallows to their roostings in 
the reeds prior to their departure southwards. In November a “very 
large biown Hawk”’ was shot—I expect it was a female Hen-Harrier 
—but I did not see it, although some exaggerated notes were sent me 
regarding its supposed weight and measurement, and how it had dis- 
turbed the peace of mind of a gamekeeper, who attributed the thin- 
ning of his Partridge coveys to its depredations. In February a fine 
bird (female) of this species was killed by a man who was Pigeon- 
shooting, and he told me it was in pursuit of the quick-flying Doves, 
but if the statement is wholly correct it seems somewhat at variance 
with my own scanty experience of past years, as none of the Harriers _ 
seem adapted for rapidity of flight, or power of legs and claws for 
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such strong and robust quarry. I did not hear of any Merlin until 
the first cold days in Jenuary, when a female was shot near Fording- 
bridge; and in another localit;, a very small blue hawk (which pro- 
bably was a male of this tiny Falcon) was seen to capture and carry 
off a Sky-Lark almost close to the man who informed me of the 
occurrence. The Short-eared Owl formerly visited us every winter, 
and I have old records of it in every month except June, but of late 
years it has been scarce or entirely absent from this particular neigh- | 
bourhood, and this latter remark applies equally to such species as 
the Fieldfare, Siskin, Lesser Redpoll, and others, which I may safely 
say are not half so abundant as they were in my younger days. 
Birds like the Brambling and Crossbill were always more or less 
uncertain, depending no doubt upon the severity of the weather, and 
possibly the last-named species would not find the food and shelter 
that they did formerly, the very extensive fir- woods having a 
| disappeared. 

It is an interesting fact that the elegant little Goldfinch is in- 
creasing in numbers, as the following cruel incident will prove. On 
the first fall of snow a farmer’s son cleared a spaee in the rickyard, 
that the hungry birds—Sparrows, Chaffinches, &c.—may be more 
easily brought together for slaughter; the lad, having fired into the | 
midst of the community, picked up no fewer than three Goldfinches 
amongst the slain. 

The long-continued drought was not altogether favourable to the © 
angling community, but some rather fine fish were caught by those 
who persevered. Pike from 16 lb. to 21 lb., Perch from 2 lb. to 3 lb.,. 
Chub from 5 lb. to 7 lb., and a number of Roach well over 2 lb. were 
landed ; I saw eight Roach taken from the same water varying from 
2.1b. 3 oz. to 2lb. 1302. each. Ar'sing no doubt from the lowness of 
the pools, the Salmon-fis’ ing in the Ringwood water has hitherto 
been a comparative failure, although a number of rods have flourished 
over the stream, but only one fresh-run fish of nineteen pounds has 
been caught, and that in the early days of February, when the fishing 
began, although down nearer the sea fairly good hauls have been 
made with the nets, and one very fine fish turning the scale at forty- 
four pounds was skilfully brought to bank with a rod.—G. B. CorBin 
(Ringwood). 

P.S.—Since penning the foregoing a gentleman, who is fond of 
birds and resides near the river, told me that during the rough 
weather at the beginning of March, after the shooting had ceased, 
he saw, with the aid of a glass, six or seven Scoters upon a piece of 
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water near his house, and identified them from ‘ Morris’s Birds,’ to 
_ which he pins his faith, and he felt chagrined when I suggested Coot. 
At the time indicated the wind blew hard from the north and north-. 
east; which would be against such a sea-loving species being ‘‘ blown 
in” from the southern coast; yet, if no mistake was made in identi- 
fication, it is interesting, as I have but one previous record, many — 
years ago, of its occurrence near here. We are not many miles from 
the sea in a direct line, and as I have known such species as the — 
Guillemot and Razorbill to be met with on rare occasions, the ~ 
_ presence of Scoters was a possibility, but I have not heard that any 
other person saw them.—G. B. C. 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Mr. JAMES DRUMMOND, in a contribution to the ‘ Lyttelton Times’ 
(Christchurch, N.Z.), of January 23rd last, has found his subject in 
‘“EKels and their Movements.” He states, on the authority of Mr. 
R. C. Bruce, of Ngaruru, Hunterville, in the Rangitikei District, that 
much of our present knowledge “supports the observations of the 
ancient Maoris, who, as he says, like other races who are wrongly 
called ‘ savages,’ were close observers of Nature. The Maoris, indeed, 
were in possession of knowledge in this respect for many generations. 
A few years ago, he says, some difficulties arose amongst Wairarapa 
Maoris in connection with the outlet to the Wairarapa Lake. To 
settle the dispute, the Maoris referred, with a confidence that showed 
their familiarity with the subject, to the Hels’ annual movements 
towards the sea. A friend of Mr. Bruce, who was present at the 
discussions, told him that the Maoris stated that there were annual 
migratory movements, with intervals between, by three different 

kinds of Hels. Old Maoris on the west coast of the North Island 
- state that when the Hels go towards the sea in a large body they are 
led by two individuals of an enormous size. Mr. John R. Macdonald, 
of Levin, told Mr. Bruce that he once saw one of these migrations, 
with two large Hels in the van. Overland journeys at night, which 
is characteristic of some Hels, have been noted in New Zealand. Mr. 


Bruce has been told by some very old Maori friends that they have 
known Eels to undertake fairly long land journeys by night. On one 
occasion the Maoris had camped for the night on a spur that is the 
watershed between the-Wangaehu and Manguwhero Rivers. About 
| midnight their attention was arrested by their dog, which was much 
excited, and was barking furiously. When they went out to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance they found that the dog was following up 
an enormous Kel, which was on one of its land journeys.” 


Zool. 1909. 
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